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oon The remarks immediately preceding will sug- 
§ sbscriptions, payments and business communications | gest the familiar precept, “Honor thy father 
received by and thy mother,” and perhaps together with it 
Epwin P. SeLLew, PusLIsHER, the maxim, “ Honor to whom honor is due.” 
No. 207 WaLNoT Pxace, Sometimes it is thought that honor is not due 
South trom Walnut Street, between Third and Fourth,) from children to some pareats who have by 





filial duty and virtue, a beautiful service en- 
riching the child’s soul in heavenly grace. 

Such faithfulness in an inexperienced boy or - 
girl is indeed naturally so rare as to seem almost 
phenomenal, exvept in the regenerate. But such 
should be the standard set up before one fur his 
attitude towards any kind of parents ; and such 
a standard will the witness for good set up in 









































































PHILADELPHIA. their conduct forfeited all claim to honor. A | children as they are brought into a knowledge 
no correspondent inquires on this matter in a letter | of their Saviour. 
Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to describing an extreme case of degradation ina} [py other social relations the precept “ Honor 
JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, parent:—“ If I did not know this father was so 


to whom honor is due ” is pushed to the extent 
of honoring persons to whom it is not due, of 
honoring them irrespectively of their being hon- 
orable, of reverencing them when not “holy and 
reverend.” Newspapers to-day, busy in their 
charges of corruption and stealing against a 
politician, in the same columns will call him 
“honorable,” as some time ago they reported a 
murderer as “reverend.” But they will say it 
is his office they call so, not the man. Then 
make it true, cease to misplace the epithet, at- 
tach it to the office, and not flatter with it the 


No. 140 N. SixreentH SrReet, PHILA. bad, I could not believe anybody could be so. 
One of his bad habits is to teach his boys how 
to drink whiskey. If they ever refuse, he posi- 
- aoaeee tively forces them to take it. And he professes 


‘ ; to be a minister! I cannot understand how to 
Influencing Children to Love Work. teach such ignorant people to respect their par- 
Whether children are brought up to love work 


ents.” 
or not,—and work usually begins in the form} ‘There seems, indeed. little left to honor in 
. . . . ’ , 
of helping or obeying pareuts,—will often de- 


: ; “| such a parent but the mere fact of fatherhood 
pend on the kind of parental atmosphere which 


. 7 ; : ; itself. The relation of fatherhood and mother- 
children find associated with their work, whether | ood is a very solemn and sacred relation de- 
a spirit of attraction by love with firmness, or 


rived from our Heavenly Father himself, and 


Hntered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 










































































1 th Socal oll daaebiiieideaeReMeal ee man who may or may not belie it. “But it 
© repeming Spin of compraning ane olam'ng- | should be reverenced as a principle, however | flatters no one,” say they. Omit, then, the per- 
Some children ame to keep an their parents, | far from honor in other respects a parent’s| sonal title in addressing the man, and see as 
; and love to work with them, in order to €MJ°Y | character may be. No one is called on to honor early Friends did and steadfast Friends do, 
» their parents’ spirit and disposition. Other chil- | dishonorable qualities. Fatherhood itself is|«how it cuts proud flesh.” But “Honor to 
; dren, on account of a parent’s disposition, try to powerless to make these honorable. It is Chris-| whom honor is due,” they repeat, and 90 say 
sar tetepalage — — “— aoe tian to love a sinner’s soul, and hate his sins.) we; honor to the Divine principle of law, of 
L. ane * a aa aa eae “Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.” — government, of service as ordained of God, but 
g rist In the school, as He 1s iiited up in the} In obeying his parents one obeys his Heaven-| none to the creature man except as he is per- 
4 hearts of the leaders - these apn will ly Father, unless a parent should command sonally honorable. And where men are hon- 
o ora hepacien pe — aman, Sonne they will} something contrary to Divine law. Then the | orable in character we rob ourselves if we do 
learn to love the attraction of his Spirit pervad-| rule of obedience is the same as applies to all | not in our hearts render honor to them to whom 
ing the employments of such life. Is it not for| human governments: “ We ought to obey God | honor is due. But to render it, it is not always 
or lack of this drawing and gathering spirit taking | rather than men.” In matters not wrong in necessary to render it to their ears. ‘To express 
i. the place of the spirit of self, in many parents, | themselves the command of a parent or a gov- | it, except to others, and as a word in season to 
that so many young men and maidens forsake | ernment creates a duty. But no human au- encourage him that is weary, would help drive 

1d home employments as drudgery and venture] thorities can make it right to do wrong. A | his honor away. ’ 
= upon untried perils? parent's order to steal, or lie, or drink whiskey There is a large vocabulary of untruths,— 
We have inserted in our columns from time | should be disobeyed, because obedience to the | « social lies,” as Tennyson says, “that warp us 
- to time counsels concerning a spirit of industry | Divine will when known is a previous and su- | from the living Truth,”—that have accumulated 
‘Hl in youth. But such counsel seems largely throwa perior engagement. “Obey your parents in the} in human language, which the Spirit of Truth 
ts away on those whose natural enthusiasm for do-| Lord: for this is right.” In all this preference | peyer gave birth to; but which some professors 
ts, ing something, instead of being tenderly guided, | of the Heavenly Father to the earthly where | of the Holy Spirit now cling to, and resent any- 
ch is steadily or fitfully discouraged by the breath- | they conflict, there is still the relation of earthly testimony for their elimination. Doubtless the 
- ings of a spirit of dissatisfaction in those who | fatherhood and motherhood to be honured ; to be| Lord would still “turn to the people a pure 
make thein work. obeyed in all matters good or indifferent, to be | language.” Doubtless He would “have truth 
ai In vain shall we call any actions parental | cared for when the parent is in trouble, nursed | in the inward parts” untarnished in outward 
< discipline which proceed from a lack of discipline | in sickness, helped in poverty; and not to be expression. Pure English must be spiritually 
ia ourselves. But “ we have had fathers of our | dishonored or retaliated on for the parents’ mis-| pure. Corruption of language comes of sowing 
| flesh who corrected us, and we did them rever-| takes or abuse. Though every vestige of father- | words to the flesh,—to the lusts of the ear and 
.p- ence.” Well will it be with those parents who | hood or, if that were possible, of motherhood be | the pride of life. We presume not here to cata- 
aty keep the true ground of reverence unsullied by | lost from the parent’s spirit, that does not cancel logue society's truth-warping and so, according 
- tempers that tend to destroy it. Let“the nurture | sonship iu the son. Loyalty to the fact that | to Tennyson, soul-warping dialect. But these 


and admonition of the Lord” be our daily food, | one’s parent is his parent, through honor and dis- 


are specimens of such epithets as are applied, in 
as we would bring up our children in the same. | honor, through evil report and good report, is a 


their direct form, first and foremost to vain man 
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John Yeardley and his Travels. 


(Continued from page 83). 

“Third Month 2nd.— After breakfast we 
read a chapter and held our meeting with Cap- 
tain McPhail and his wife, and felt a little com- 
fort in holding up the standard of religious 
worship. Something was given us to utter, both 
in testimony and supplication. 

“«The next evening we dined with the gov- 
ernor. It was a state dinner, given to the 
judges and persons of rank in the town; about 
twenty of us sat down ; the repast was splendid 
and the dishes innumerable. At the head of 
the table was Captain McPhail in full uniform ; 
on his right our hostess in a rich Greek dress ; 
on his left a young lady in the full Italian style; 
my M. Y. and myself were not the least singular 
in appearance. All was done in good order, 
and a sweet feeling prevailed. 

“*4th.—We are like prisoners at large, not 
being able to leave the island till the steamer 
returns. Captain McPhail has kindly proposed 
our paying a visit to the continent to see a little 
colony of the natives who live in wigwams. 
These people like many others, suffered greatly 
from the Turks, and took refuge in Santa Maura, 
which has excited in them a feeling of gratitude 
for the protection of their English neighbors. 

“* About nine o’clock we started in the Cap- 
tain’s boat, a family party, not leaving even 
the baby at home. We had a pleasant sail of 
less than an hour, and found seven ponies 
waiting for us at the landing-place. The ponies 
were brought into the sea, and we mounted 
the pack-saddles; some of our company being 
carried from the boat on men’s backs. Thus 
arranged we set out, one by one, along the nar- 
row goat-paths, accompanied by our retinue, 
some going before, and some following with the 
baggage. We winded our way among bushes 
of myrtle and mastic till we reached the willow- 
city. It consists of about sixty perfect wigwams 
of one room each, with no other light but what 
is admitted by the doorway, four feet high, and 
with here and there a glimpse that makes its 
way through the wattles. 

“*The people having received notice of our 
visit had made a general holiday, and were all 
assembled, with lively good humor in their 
countenances, to greet our arrival. This is the 
first year that they have been left to enjoy their 
lands in peace since the destruction by the 
Turks of their little town, which stood at about 
half an hour’s distance. Some of them possess 
property in land and cattle, and all live on the 
produce of their own farms, and produce their 
own clothing. These simple-hearted people show 
their good sense by avoiding all lawsuits, so 
common among the Greeks. They choose one 
upright old man, with two assistants, to govern 
them, to whose judgment they submit, and the 
greatest punishment is to be shut up for two or 

three days in a solitary room in the convent. 

“*The wigwam where we alighted was soon 
filled with visitors. We were served with coffee 
by our hostess, an interesting woman, with 
much expression of mildness in her counte- 
nance. Afier conversing a while with the vil- 
lagers, and satisfying their curiosity as well as 
we could, I thought it a suitable time to bring 
about the primary object of our visit, and in- 
quired who among them could read. A young 
man came forward who had been educated in 
the school at Santa Maura; we gave him a New 
Testament, and he read the greater part of a 

chapter in the gospels. Those who were in the 
room listened with surprise and attention, an 
many without looked eagerly in at the doorway 





















































to hear what was going on. This was probably 
the first time they had heard the gospel in their 
own language. We gave them a few copies of 
the New Testament and some tracts, for which 
they hardly knew how to express their grati- 
tude; and we requested the reader to continue 
the practice he had commenced. 

“* When this scene of interest was over we took 
a turn round the other huts. They are situated 
ou the side of the hill, among myrtles, and com- 
mand a delightful view of the valley. We 
passed by the common oven, and on looking in 
saw our dinner preparing. The table was spread 
in the hospitable wigwam which we first entered, 
a clean white tablecloth and napkins on a large 
board, with cushions around on boxes for chairs. 
The repast consisted of a whole lamb, well 
roasted, and two sorts of Yorkshire pudding, 
one of which was particularly good. 

“*This patriarchal repast being finished, we 
again went forth, and visited the convent of 
Plija, distant from the wigwams about ten min- 
utes’ walk. Many of our new friends accom- 
panied us, the judge with great solidity of man- 
ner leading the way. We passed a beautiful 
fountain at the head of the glen, and entered 
the monastic edifice, which is built of stone. 
The abbot, a fine old man, met us at the door 
with a pleasant countenance. He invited us 
into his cell ; we had to stoop very low to save 
our heads, and the door-case was rubbed bright 
on all sides by the friction of this solitary in- 
mate passing in and out. The hermitage con- 
sists of one room with a bed in the corner, 
screened by a slight partition ; a lattice-window 
admitted a peep into the rich and lovely vale 
below, and the pure air of the mountain was 
not obstructed by glass. I had often heard of 
the Eastern custom of sitting cross-legged, but 
never till now experienced it in reality. We 
were desired to sit on cushions spread on the floor 
for our reception, and were served with the finest 
walnuts and honey I ever tasted ; and while we 
partook of this hermit-like repast, there was a 
precious feeling of good, and I believe we had 
the secret prayers of the good abbot, as he had 
ours. When we presented him with the New 
Testament, Genesis, and the Psalms, he kissed 
the books and pressed them to his bosom, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the treasure. 

“*QOur next visit was to the habitation of a 
judge, which is of the same description as the 
rest, where we were served again with coffee. 
What pleased us was the sweet feeling of quiet 
which prevailed, of which I think some of them 
were sensible; one woman, our first hostess, put 
her hand to her heart and said very sweetly, “ I 
love you.” 

“«They would not let us depart without show- 
ing us their ancient custom of taking hold of| rough wooden table and three wooden stools. 
hands and dancing round, singing meanwhile (To be continued). 

a sort of chant. Many of them came withus| = = ——— 

to the water’s edge, and prayers were raised in 
our hearts for their good, and thanksgiving to 
our Divine Master for the comfort and satisfac- 
tion of the day.’” 

“ Having after various interesting experiences 
visited the four principal islands of the Ionian 
Archipelago, John and Martha Yeardley turned 
their course towards the Morea. 

“*30th.—At six o’clock in the morning we 
put ourselves once more at the mercy of the 
waves of the Mediterranean, and had a quick 
passage of fourteen hours. The landing at 
Patras was frightful ; a sudden squall threw us 
off the shore, and caused us to lose part of the 
rudder, so that we were obliged to get into a 
very small boat, which threatened to upset 


every moment. We were, however, favored to 
land in safety on a projecting rock; it was 
nearly dark, and the whole had a terrific ap- 
pearance. 

“¢The plains near Patras, once beautifully 
planted with currants, olives and vines, are 
now perfectly desolate. The castle was in pos- 
session of the Turks eight years, who made con- 
tinual sallies from it for provision and firewood, 
while, in order to disappoint them, the Greeks 
themselves assisted in the destruction of all 
vegetation ; so that there is scarcely any green 
thing to be seen. The old town is a scene of 
ruins; the site of the new town is near the sea, 
where temporary shops and houses have been 
erected. 

“<«It was difficult to find a shelter for the 
night; but a kind fellow-traveller assisted us, 
and at length we were pressed into a miserable 
dirty room, with only a board for a bedstead. 

“* At Patras we had abundance of consulta- 
tion, whether to undertake the journey to Co- 
rinth and Athens by land, or to encounter the 
gulf. We concluded to venture on the latter, 
and contracted with the captain of a little boat 
to depart at five the next morning. He de- 
ceived us by not sailing at the time proposed ; 
but we made an agreement with other sailors 
to go off in the evening, hoping to get to Corinth 
the next morning; but, after tossing all night, 
we found in the morning the ship had only 
made twenty miles; and about midday the 
captain declared he could not get to Corinth, 
and must put into a small port on the opposite 
side of the gulf, called Galaxidi, and wait for 
better weather. We were so exhausted as to 
feel thankful in the prospect of being once 
more on land. Nothing can be more comfortless 
than these small Greek vessels; in the cabin you 
can neither stand nor lie at full length. 

“* After some difficulty in getting on shore, 
we were led to the khan, a very large room with 
a fire in one corner for boiling water, and a 
wine store; and round the side were benches 
which served for sitting by day, and on which 
the traveller spreads his mattress for the night, 
if he has one ; if not, he must go without. We 
were desired to mount a ladder to a loft like 
a corn-floor, badly tiled in, and divided into 
four parts by boards about five feet high. The 
one division of this place assigned to us had no 
door, and when the windows were shut, which 
were of wood, there was no light but what 
shone through the tiling or was admitted be- 
tween the boards. The place was soon fur- 
nished, for the boy brought us a mat and spread 
it on the floor, which was all we had a right to 
expect ; but as we seemed to be visitors who 
could pay pretty well, they brought also a 


































































































































































































































Chronicled deeply in the cosmic frame 
History hides beneath life’s present game, 
Ready to be revealed 
In that last time when He who made the world 
Shall all his pristine purpose have unfurled. 
Then, o’er its ample field, 
In one continuous web all eyes shall read, 
As warp and woof, God’s purpose and man’s deed, 
No more to be concealed. 
Unitedly to weave that wondrous roll 
Now be the craving of each earnest soul, 
In that we so may wield 
Our strength to stay the clipping of God’s word, 
Nor lend our aid to snare th’ unconscious bird ! 
—Jaequard. 
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Let joy and faith and love increase, 
Let reason rule, and wrangling cease. 
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History of a Ruined Life. 


Some few weeks ago the celebrated actor 
Joseph Jefferson, made an address to the eight 
hundred convicts at the State prison in Boston. 
It was an impressive scene when Joseph Jeffer- 
son stood before his audience. The men were 
silent and attentive, while the actor seemed visi- 
bly affected. In his address, which was remark- 
ably interesting, he told of a little experience 
he had while travelling in Australia. 

He said: “I had left what I called my ‘home 
station,’ and was making an excursion in the 
‘blue gum’ forest. I had galloped about twenty 
miles. Dismounting from the horse, I sat down 
to take a lunch. A large flock of cockatoos, 
those beautiful white parrots with yellow crests, 
came circling around and alighted in the trees 
overhead. 1 was watching the curious man- 
ceuvres of these birds as they were chattering 
and hopping about among the limbs, when they 
stopped suddenly, as if alarmed. Something 
was evidently approaching of which they were 
in dread. They set up an awful scream, and 
with a tremendous flutter spread their wings 
and flew away. 

“Just at that moment a large black collie 
‘dog came bounding out of the bushes and sud- 
denly stopped in front of me. Fora moment I 
was startled. The dog passed, eyed me keenly; 
then, coming slowly up, walked around me, and 
at last approached and licked my hand, which 
I held out to him. He then ran away. 

“T had never seen a dog act in so singular a 
manner, and was wondering what it could mean, 
when a sharp, joyful bark warned me that he 
was returning, and, sure enough, he had come 
back, wagging his tail, and followed by the gaunt 
figure of a man, thinly clad, barefooted, and 
with a wide-brimmed, frayed straw hat on his 
head. He was about fifty years of age, and as he 
removed his hat and made me a well-mannered, 
dignified bow, I could see that, though he was 
undoubtedly a shepherd, he had once been a 
gentleman. 

“As he stood bareheaded before me, the wind 
blew his long, thin, sandy hair about the brow, 
and he regarded me with a strange, far-off look 
in his eyes. I met several shepherds after this, 
and noticed that same strained expression. They 
live so much alone—sometimes even three or 
four months without seeing a human being— 
that they form this habit of looking over the 
plains, hoping that they may catch sight of some 
one to relieve the awful monotony of their lives. 

“The man sat down quietly beside me and 
ate sparingly and rather mechanically of the 
lunch, always sharing his morsel with Jack his 
dog. I took out a flask of whiskey, and pour- 
ing out some of it into a cup, offered my guest 
a drink. His eye beamed with a longing look 
as he saw the liquor, and, turning on me astrange, 
frightened look, said: ‘No; none of that. Put 
it away, please. I don’t like the sight of it.’ 

“It now dawned upon me that my friend was 
a reformed drunkard who had come out to this 
lonely part of the world to avoid temptation. 
I had heard that there are many such in Aus- 
tralia, and that the shepherd’s life was chosen 
as being the most isolated one that could be 
found. 

“T rose to take my departure, when he said: 
‘You won’t go to-night, will you? It’s too late. 
I wish you would stay in my hut to-night. It’s 
i so long since I have seen a human face—over 
‘ three months. A man only comes once in a 
great while to bring provisions, and that is all 
we see of humanity from one year’s end to the 
other. Do stay to-night, won’t you?’ 












































will be uneasy about me at the home station.’ 


might get lost.’ 


the picture of despair. 


good pace, fearing I might change my mind, I 
suppose. 
followed on horseback. 
his hut. 
with the hard earth for a floor. 
prepared a cup of tea—the usual beverage of 
the bush. 


horizon with the same effect that it does at sea. 
As we sat outside, upon a couple of rude blocks 
of wood, drinking our refreshing tea, the moon 
rose up, shedding its soft light over this mysteri- 
ous scene; there was no sound but the distant 
tinkle of a sheep’s bell and the crackling of the 


The loneliness was bad enough with two men. 


















































“I'd like to oblige you,’ I replied; ‘but they} “The strangeness of the scene, together with 
the strong tea, seemed to banish sleep from me 
and I must have been lying there for an hour, 
with my eyes closed, but quite awake, when 
presently I heard something stirring. Opening 
my eyes I saw the shepherd sitting up in the 
doorway with his head resting on his hand. He 
seemed uneasy, and began restlessly to pass up 
and down in front of the hut. The dog re- 
mained still, but I felt that he was awake and 
watching his master as he walked nervously 
backward and forward in the moonlight. 

“Presently the shepherd stopped in front of 
the hut and came with a hesitating and irreso- 
lute step toward the door. He entered slowly, 
and stooping down upon his hands crawled 
stealthily to the chair on which my coat was 
hanging. He put his hand into the breast 
pocket and drew forth the flask of liquor. And 
now he seemed bewildered, as if some strange 
emotion had seized upon him, and then fell upon 
his knees as if in prayer. 

“Suddenly he seemed to rise, and, instead of 
drinking the liquor, placed the flask untouched 
back in the pocket of the coat. Then, streteh- 
ing himself on the floor with an apparent air of 
comfort and satisfaction, he went off to sleep. 

“The whole proceeding so haunted me that 
it was broad daylight before I closed my eyes. 
When I awoke the sun was high in the heavens. 
My host had prepared breakfast. After our 
meal he spoke freely of the night’s proceedings 
to me. I told him I had seen all that had 
taken place. 

“*] thought it might be so,’ he said. ‘The 
old craving came upon me, so strong, too; but 
if I ever prayed for strength it was then. Well, 
at that moment there was a hand laid on my 
head, a calmness came over me that I had not 
felt for years, and when I returned the flask to 
your pocket I knew then, as I know now, that 
another drop of liquor will never pass my lips. 
As God is my judge, I believe it was the angel 
hand of my ue wife that rested on my feverish 
head. It is all over now, thank heaven, and I 
can leave this lonely place and return to the 
world again with safety.’” —N. T. Advocate. 


“* But are you sure you know the way? You 


“*Oh, no,’ I replied. 
“The poor fellow hung his head and looked 


“* How far is it to the hut?’ I asked. 
“*Only a mile, I assure you.’ 
“T agreed to go to it, so he started off at a 


The dog ran ahead, barking, and I 
We soon came upon 
It was built of mud, sticks, and straw, 
The shepherd 


“The sun had gone down behind the -low 


little fire that was boiling the tea. The smoke 
went up straight and silently into the still air. 


What must it have been with one! 

“T felt that there was something more in my 
profound acquaintance than I had as yet learned, 
so I lighted my pipe and began to draw it out. 
Here was a man who, to judge from his manner 
and speech, must have been tenderly reared and 
highly educated, and one, too, who had prac- 
tised the busy calling of the law, yet, in a few 
years of isolation, the bright mind had become 
faded, and the human look of the face changed 
almost to the blank expression of a sheep. 

“T questioned him about his past life. It 
seems he had been educated at Eton, then be- 
came a fast youth in London, where he studied 
for the law, and in a short time rose to be a 
successful barrister. He married early, and 
had one child, a daughter, born to him. After 
two years of wedded life he lost his wife and 
child. Despairiagly, he took to drink, and, be- 
ing weak and desperate, went down hill and 
lost his position. 

“That, once lost in London, is seldom re- 
gained. Not so in America. Here, when a 
man falls, if he has the strength to brace up 
again, he goes to the West, and, rubbing up 
against a new society, absorbs fresh magnetism 
and recuperation at once. No one need despair 
in this land of the free. But London is com- 
pact. The Englishman hates to leave his home. 
His failings are known, and if he remains they 
are flung in his face. There is no escape for 
him, and, as his friends shun him, he falls into 
deeper disgrace. 

“This was the trouble that had beset the 
shepherd, who, having a sensitive and perhaps 
weak mind, succumbed to the pressure that sur- 
rounded him, and, after a time, with a broken 
spirit, he left England and went to the colonies. 
He practised law in Melbourne for some time 
successfully, but the old habit came back on 
him, and, as he could not resist temptation, he 
buried himself in that sheep station. 

“This was the story he told me, and there 
was no doubt of its truth. 

“It was now getting late, and the shepherd 
insisted on my taking his couch—an old canvas 
cot, with a plain gray blanket spread upon it. 
So, as I was tired, I accepted the offer, and lay 
down for a night’s rest. My companion stretched 
his tall figure on the grass outside. Jack lay 
between us. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
Inward Worship. 


Dear Frienp :—The editorial of to-day [on 
Keeping One’s Meeting Open Alone] brought 
to mind Caroline J. Westlake’s Exsay in the 
Seventh Month number of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner on “ The Light Within,” and in this 
is produced Stephen Grellet’s testimony as fol- 
lows: “whilst the fallow ground of my heart 
was preparing, I attended a meeting for Divine 
worship, appointed by two English women of the 
Society of Friends. The sight of them brought 
solemn feelings over me, but I soon forgot them 
and all things around me; for in an inward silent 
frame of mind, seeking for the Divine presence 
I was favored to find in me what I had so long, 
and with so many tears, sought for without me. 
In the silence of the meeting I felt the Lord’s 
power in such a manner, that my inner man 
was prostrated before my blessed Redeemer. A 
secret joy filled me, in that I had found Him 
after whom my soul had longed.” 

An attender has recently told me her experi- 
ence. She said the first time she attended our 
meeting, she thought it cold and stiff, but con- 
cluding that the fault was in herself, she went 
again, resolved to attend to her own proper 
business, and had a good meeting, and thinks 
he knows now the secret of true worship. 

Ninth Month 24th, 1898. 
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Old and Young Preachers. 


As for God his work is perfect, but human 
machinery always needs more or less repairing 
and altering, and this is especially true of the 
human arrangements which tvo often displace 
the Divine order in the church of God. 

There is in many churches much of needless 
friction, and in nothing is this more evident 
than in the conflict between the claims of youth 
and age in the pastoral field. Says one writer: 

“In almost all the churches the cry is, ‘ Give 
us a young man,’ and so the old men, the fathers 
of experience, are put in by-places or quietly 
shelved, while the young men, fresh from the 
schools, with soft fibre, minus the ripeness of 
experience, are pushed into the focal light of 
prominent places, and burdened and broken oft- 
times with what hardened manhood must carry 
with fear and trembling. This is a double mis- 
take. It dwarfs the young. It prematurely 
sends the fathers ‘ into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon.’ The young man ripens at once, 
growth is arrested, dwarfing is almost certain, 
while the church loses from her chief places the 
men of years and experience.” 

Between these two classes of ministers, the 
aged, struggling to retain position and support, 
and the young, reaching forward to acquire the 
same, the church feels impelled to make her 
choice, and the complaint is that the choice 
more frequently falls upon the younger men. 
Gray-haired editors and ministers write about 
the matter and bewail it, but what they can do 
to remedy it, is difficult to tell. Perhaps a re- 
construction of their methods, and a return to 
the modes which are sanctioned by the precepts 
and examples of the Lord and his apostles, 
might relieve the embarrassment. 

The pastoral office as it exists to day is utlerly 
unknown to the New Testament. In that church 
which Christ founded, there were set first, apostles 
sent by Christ, who were the foundation stones 
of the great temple; then there were prophets, 
or persons who spake under Divine impulsion 
to the edification, exhortation, and comfort of 
the people of Goud, in which ministry also all 
Christians were allowed to participate to some 
extent, as the Spirit of God directed (1 Cor. xiv: 
331). There were then evangelists, or preachers 
of the gospel, proclaimers of the “evangel” or 
good tidings of the grace of God; and these 
were not a few scattered laborers, a sort of ir- 
regular corps of roving scouts, distinct from the 
stated order of ministers of the gospel ; but who- 
ever devoted his life to the preaching of the 
gospel was an evangelist, whether he preached 
in one place or in ten; whether he preached 
temporarily or continuously ; or whether he held 
other positions or offices in the church or not. 
Paul and Peter were evangelists as well as apos- 
tles ; Philip was an evangelist as well as a deacon ; 
and every preacher of the gospel of Christ is, in 
the New Testament sense, an evangelist, 

In addition to evangelists there was another 
class of officers who are described by the words 
“pastors and teachers.” The pastors were not 


pastor. Christ was “the good pastor ” or “ good 
shepherd,” though he was neither hired, settled, 
nor salaried; though he did not confine his 
labors to one place nor to ten places, but simply 
“went about doing good,” seeking “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,” and olan them 
into the fold of God. Whoever does this work, 
does the work of a pastor. 

In the New Testament we have an account 
of the organization or working of not less than 
a dozen primitive churches, and in every case 
we find that a class of officers called “ presbyters” 
or “ elders” were appointed (Acts x1: 30; xv: 
2, 4, 6, 23, 23; xwi: 4; xx: 17; xxi: 18; 1 
Tim. v: 1, 17, 19; Titusi: 5; James v: 14; 1 
Peter v:1;2 John 1;3 John 1). These were 
to perform the shepherd’s duty. “The elders 
which are among you I exhort, who am also an 
elder, feed (or shepherd ) the flock of God which 
is among you” (1 Peter v: 1,2). From Miletus 
Paul sent to Ephesus, and called the e/ders of the 
church, and said to them: “Take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock over the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers 
(bishops), to feed the church of God which he 
hath purchased with his own blood” (Acts xx: 
28). To feed the flock was to do the shepherd’s 
or pastor’s duty, and the original word ex press- 
ing it is of similar derivation. Bishops, elders, 
presbyters, — pastors, teachers, are words 
which are applied to the same class of persons. 

The directions which Paul gave to Titus read 
as fullows: “ For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that 
are wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as 
I had appointed thee: if any be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, having faithful children 
not accused of riot or unruly, For a bishop 
must be blameless” (Titus i: 5-7). This indicates 
that the elder was a bishop or overseer, which 
accords with Paul’s words to the elders at Ephe- 
sus, where he expressly calls them bishops or 
“ overseers,” and teachers them to do the work 
of shepherds or of pastors. At the beginning of 
Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, he salutes “ the 
saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons,” showing that there 
was more than one bishop in the little church 
at Philippi. The direction given to Titus to 
“ ordain elders in every city,” accords with the 
practice of Paul and Barnabas who, having 
preached the gospel at Salamis, at Paphos, at 
Perga, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at 
Lystra, and at Derbe, returned again to Lystra 
and Iconium and Antioch, “confirming the 
souls of the disciples and exhorting them to 
continue in the faith, and that we must through 
much tribulatjon enter into the kingdom of 
God. And when they had ordained theni elders 
in every church, and had prayed with fasting, 
they commended them to the Lord on whom 
they believed” (Acts xiv: 22, 23). 

The church at Jerusalem was established in 
the same order, for when Paul and Barnabas 
and certain other brethren came to Jerusalem 
to consult about the calling of the Gentiles, 
one class, and the teachers another ; but the; “they were received of the church and of the 
pastors were teachers, and the teachers were | apostles and elders ;” and when the decision of 
pastors, These persons may have been preach-| the church was rendered, “the apostles and 
ers, or even apostles, for two apostles, at least, | elders and brethren” sent greeting “ unto the 
in their later years filled these offices (1 Peter | brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch 
v:1; 2 John 1; 3 John 1). and Syria and Silicia” (Acts xv: 4, 23). 

The Greek word rendered “pastor” occurs| The apostles then were the foundation stones 
eighteen times in the New Testament ; seventeen | of the universal church ; they were the men who 
times it is translated into English shepherd, once | had personal acquaintance with the Lord, and 
it is translated into Latin “ pastor,” which is | whose testimony was concerning that which their 
simply the Latin word for shepherd. The pastor | eyes had seen, their ears had heard, and their 
then was the shepherd; the shepherd was the | hands had handled, of the Word of life (Eph. ii: 























20 ; Lukei: 2;1Johni: 1-3). In addition to the 
bearing of this testimony they went forth and 
did the work of evangelists, preaching the gospel 
among the nations; and when through age or 
infirmity they labored in less extensive spheres, 
they filled the office of elders or presbyters, Peter 
saying, “The elders which are among you I 
exhort, who am also an elder” (1 Peter v: 1); 
and John addressing his letters, “From the 
elder unto the elect lady and her children ;” 
and, “From the elder unto the well-beloved 
Gaius” (2 John 1; 3 John 1). 


The apostles not only preached in public, but 


they also taught from house to house, as all 
ministers of Christ when [He calls] should do. 


But they did not take upon themselves those 


burdensome pastoral duties which consist in 


visiting all the saints and sinners of the congre- 


gation, sick or well, taking tea, and eating mince 


pie and roast chicken with them, and so acquir- 
ing with the good will of the people, a supply 


of [information]. But they went about where 


they might teach and benefit people, and hav- 
ing done the work assigned them were ready to 
depart into other fields. 

The evangelists pursued a similar course, the 
providence of God determining their sojourn in 
a given locality. Sometimes it was for weeks, 
sometimes for months, and again for a period of 
years; and thus they were enabled to bear the 
message of salvation far and near, and publish 
the gospel throughout all the region round 
about. 

For the protection and preservation of these 
churches, elders, bishops, overseers, or pastors were 
ordained or appointed. They were not salaried 
men, for the apostle Peter expressly charged the 
elders that they should “ feed the flock of God,” 
“not for filthy luere, but of a ready mind ” (1 
Peter v: 2); and the apostle Paul, in speaking 
to the elders of the church at Ephesus, reminded 
them that his own hands had ministered to his 
necessities and those that were with him, and 
that notwithstanding he, devoting his life to the 
preaching of the gospel, had a right to live of 
the gospel which he preached, the elders of the 
church had no such right; for he says, “I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” (Acts xx: 34, 
35). That which he did willingly, though. not 
of necessity, he laid upon them as their duty. 
They were men whom the Holy Ghost had made 
overseers or bishops of the flock, men whose hearts 
were touched with sympathy for the weak and 
the weary, and who labored in the spirit of the 
Master to upbuild his cause, and watch over his 
church. They were not required to be men of 
eloquence or education ; it was not needful that 
they should be preachers ; they were to be blame- 
less husbands and fathers; they were to be men 
devoid of covetousness, not wilful nor soon an- 
gry, lovers of hospitality, sober, just, holy, tem- 
perate, not novices, or persons newly come to 
the faith and easily unbalanced by exaltation 
to honorable position ; they must be men well- 
reputed of in the community about them; they 
must be sound in the faith, and apt to teach; 
while their families must be well governed, and 
their children not accused of riot or unruliness; 
and the reason assigned for these qualities was, 
“If a man know not how to rule his own house, 
how shall he take care of the church of God?” 
(1 Tim. iii: 1-7 ; Titus i: 5-9). 

These men assisted by deacons and deacon- 
esses, who were servants: of the church for the 
performances of these needful duties in it, had 
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the care and oversight of local flocks or churches 
where they dwelt. They fed the flock of God; 
and feeding a flock in this case did not mean 
shutting them up in a pen and dealing out dry 
beans and cut feed once or twice a day, as men 
do in this country, but in feeding their flocks 
the Eastern shepherds went before them, and led 
them forth into green pastures and by the side 
of still waters. So these shepherds fed their 
flocks, guiding them in [the Shepherd’s guidance] 
teaching them the words of God, having a care 
over the sick and weak and feeble and unwary, 
and watching against grievous wolves that were 
to enter in, not sparing the flock, and against 
men that were toarise speaking perverse things,to 
draw away disciplesafter them (Acts xx: 29, 30). 

Hence the whole pastoral work rested, not 
upon some green and callow student, just fresh 
from the college or the seminary, inexperienced 
in all matters pertaining to the world and the 
church, ignorant of human nature, and utterly 
unacquainted with the special wants of the in- 
dividuals in his flock ; but rather upon men who, 
dwelling among their flocks, knew them from 
the oldest to the youngest ; knew how to guide 
and counsel and comfort and sustain them, and 
to help them on. 

In such churches as these, where people met, 
not merely to listen to empty harangues, or 
elaborate essays prepared by ministers who must 
say something, whether they had anything to 
say or not, but rather to [worship and to] hear 
the truth, with exhortations delivered by men 
of sound speech, who were apt to teach, though 
perhaps not always of eloquent lips; and also 
to listen to those words which any Christian, 
prompted by the Holy Ghost, might utter for 
the edification and exhortation and comfort of 
the people of God ;—in such churches, in upper 
chambers, in catecombs and caves, was the [leav- 
en] of the gospel preserved and perpetuated and 
scattered abroad, by the personal contact of 
Christians with their fellows and neighbors, un- 
til it pervaded communities, subverted religions, 
revolutionized empires, and changed the face of 
the world. 

To such churches as these, the messengers of 
God as they came were always welcome unless 
some Diotrephes, loving to have the pre-eminence, 
resisted and excluded them (3 John 9,10). And 
it was such churches as these which tried those 
who said they were apostles and were not, and 
found them liars and rejected them (Rev. ii: 2). 
In these churches prophets, apostles, and evan- 
gelists were always welcome, and those who went 
forth for Christ’s name’s sake, taking nothing of 
the Gentiles,but carrying the message of salvation 
to those who were perishing for lack of know}- 
edge, were helped forward on their journey after 
a godly sort, and enabled thus to extend the 
knowledge of God among the people to whom 
the [outward] name of Christ was yet unknown 
(3 John 6-8). 

Such churches were not called upon to choose 
between the aged as pastors, and the young, nor 
were they called to decide whether Paul or 
Apollos or Cephas should preach to them the 
gospel of Christ, fur they were taught that they 
had right and possession in all : “ Whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas, all are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s” (1 Cor. 
iii: 22, 23).— The Christian. 

[We might make some few further verbal 
changes in the above article, but its main pur- 
port, it isthought, will be welcomed by Friends. 
Ep.] 


—_———s eo ____—_——_ 


Be not weary in well doing. 





For “THE FRIEND.’ 
TIME-KILLING. 


At this moment, all the horror, distress and tumult 
which oppress the nations, are due, among other secon- 
dary causes through which Divine Providence is work- 
ing out his cee, to the simple one of their not hav- 
ing enough to do.— Ruskin. 





War is the giant of the arts ; 
And every art’s an art of war. 
Philanthropy makes glad our hearts ; 
But sentiment deals many a scar. 


Philanthropy and sentiment 
Are off-sets from a noble root. 
Both make the yearning evident 
Which turns beyond the earth for fruit. 


But both may be diseased : and then 
Their enmity originates. 

For both are healthy only when 
They keep their spiritual traits. 


Refinement and corruption wage 
The elemental war of life ; 

The spirit holds the only gauge, 
Which truly tests the surging strife. 


The Spirit serves not time nor place ; 
Refinement is the Spirit’s speech : 
The law of flesh knows no such grace : 

Corruption only it can teach. 


So art and war ofttimes support 
A certain transitory sway, 
The tyranny of time to thwart, 
The fungous force of flesh to stay. 


But where refinement eminent 

In every branch of life is known, 
Philanthropy and sentiment 

In fruitful harmony are shown. 





A PSALM. 
O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home : 


Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 


Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same. 


A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Are like an evening gone; 

Short as the watch that ends the night 
Before the rising sun. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 


O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Be Thou our guard while life shall last, 
And our eternal home. 





A Beautirut THoucnt.—There was a great 
pile of bricks on the pavement—more than a 
wagon-load. The owner wanted them piled 
back in the yard where he could use them when 
he wanted them. Several boys were asked to 
do the work, but they all refused. Finally a 
little fellow, not yet ten, said he would do it for 
a dollar. 

“But you can’t carry those heavy bricks,” 
said one of the other boys. 

“T can carry one at a time, and I want that 
dollar.” 

So he went to work and carried those bricks 
back, one or two ata time. He got the dollar, 
and a neighbor who saw him at work gave him 
a half a dollar more, “just because he was so 
plucky.” And so it is with all the hard work ; 
we only need to do a little at a time, and by 
and by it is all done.—Selected. 


———_—-— i ~~ 


The Real Heathenism. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP, 





I think that we are getting into a sort of milk. 
and-water view of heathenism—not of African 
heathenism alone, but of Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism also, which prevail in 
Asia. Missionaries come home, and they re. 
frain from shocking audiences by recitals of the 
awful sins of the heathen and Moslem world. 
When travelling in Asia, it struck me very much 
how little we heard, how little we know, as to 
how sin is enthroned and deified and worshipped. 
There is sin and shame everywhere. Moham- 
medanism is corrupt to the very core. The 
morals of Mohammedan countries, perhaps in 
Persia in particular, are corrupt, and the im- 
aginations very wicked. How corrupt Budd- 
hism is! How corrupt Buddhists are! Is is 
an astonishment to find that there is scarcely a 
single thing that makes for righteousness in the 
life of the unchristianized nations. There is no 
public opinion interpenetrated by Christianity 
which condemns sin or wrong. There is noth- 
ing except the conscience of some few who are 
seeking after God “lest haply they might feel 
after Him who is not far from every one of us.” 
And over all this seething mass of sin and shame 
and corruption hovers “the ruler of the dark- 
ness of this world,” rejoicing in the chains with 
which he has bound two-thirds of the human 
race. 

Just one or two remarks as to what these false 
faiths do. They degrade women with an in- 
finite degradation. I have lived in zenanas and 
harems, and have seen the daily life of the se- 
cluded women, and I can speak from bitter ex- 
perience of what their lives are—the intellect 
dwarfed, so that the woman of twenty or thirty 
years of age is more like a child of eight intel- 
lectually ; while all the worst passions of human 
nature are stimulated and developed in a fear- 
ful degree—jealousy, envy, murderous hate, in- 
trigue, running to such an extent that in some 
countries I have hardly ever been in a woman’s 
house or near a woman’s tent without being 
asked for drugs with which to disfigure the 
favorite wife, to take away her life, or to take 
away the life of the favorite wife’s infant son. 
This request has been made of me nearly two 
hundred times. This is only an indication of 
the daily life of whose miseries we think so little, 
and which is a natural product of the systems 
that we ought to have subverted long ago. 

It follows necessarily that there is also an in- 
finite degradation of men. The whole continent 
of Asiais corrupt. It is the scene of barbarities, 
tortures, brutal punishments, oppression, official 
corruption, which is worse under Mohammedan 
rule—of all things which are the natural pro- 
ducts of systems which are without God in Christ. 
There are no sanctities of home, nothing to tell 
of righteousness, temperance or judgment to 
come; only a fearful looking for in the future 
of fiery indignation from some quarter, they 
know not what, a dread of everlasting rebirths 
into forms of obnoxious reptiles or insects, or of 
tortures which are infinite, and which are de- 
picted in pictures of fiendish ingenuity. 


SICKNESS WHERE CHRIST IS NOT. 


And then one comes to what sickness is to 
them. If one speaks of the sins, one is bound 
to speak of the sorrows which humanitarianism, 
as well as Christianity, would lead us to roll 
away. Sickness means to us tenderness all 
about us, the hushed footfall in the house, every- 
thing sacrificed for the sick person, kindness of 
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neighbors, who, maybe, have been strangers to 
us, the skill of doctors ready to alleviate every 
symptom—all these are about our sick beds, to- 
gether with loving relations and skilled nurses ; 
and if any of us are too poor to be nursed at 
home, there are magnificent hospitals where 
everything that skill and money can do is pro- 
vided for the poorest among us. And, besides, 
there are the Christian ministries of friends and 
ministers, all that can make a sick-bed a time 
of peace and blessing enters our own sick room, 
‘and even where the sufferer has been impenitent, 
He “ who is able to save to the very uttermost ” 
stands by the sick-bed ready even in the dying 
hour to cleanse and receive the parting soul. In 
the case of the Christian the crossing of the river 
isa time of triumph and of hope, and “ O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ?” sounds over his dying bed. 

But what does sickness mean to millions of 
our fellow creatures in heathen lands? Through- 
out the East, sickness is believed to be the work 
of demons. The sick person at once becomes 
an object of loathing and terror, is put out of 
the house, is taken to an outhouse, is poorly fed 
and rarely visited, or the astrologers, or priests, 
or medicine men, or wizards assemble, beating 
big drums and gongs, blowing horns, and mak- 
ing the most fearful noises. They light gigan- 
tic fires and dance round them with their un- 
holy incantations, They beat the sick person 
with clubs to drive out the demon. They lay 
him before a roasting fire till his skin is blistered, 
and then throw him into cold water. They stuff 
the nostrils of the dying with aromatic mixtures 
of mud, and in some regions they carry the 
chronic sufferer to a mountain top, placing bar- 
ley balls and water beside him, and leave 
him to die alone. If there were time, I could 
tell you things that would make it scarcely pos- 
sible for any one beginning life without a fixed 
purpose to avoid wishing to go into training asa 
medical missionary. The woe and sickness in the 
unchristianized world are beyond telling, and I 
would ask my sisters here to remember that 
these woes press most heavily upon women, who, 
in the seclusion of their homes, are exposed to 
nameless barbarities in the hour of “the great 
pain and peril of childbirth,” and often perish 
miserably from barbarous maltreatment. 


“T do not pretend to any commandment or 
large revelation. But if at any time I form a 
i propose a journey or a course of conduct, 

find, perhaps, a silent obstacle in my mind 
that I cannot account for. Very well; I let it 
lie, think it may pass away; if it does not pass 
away, I yield to it, obey it. You ask me to de- 
scribe it. I cannot describe it. It is not an 
oracle, pot an angel, not a dream, not a law; it 
is too simple to be described ; it is but a grain 
of mustard seed. But such as it is, it is some- 
thing which the contradiction of all mankind 
could not shake.”—Emerson (from Woodbury’s 
Talks). 


Items Concerning the Society. 


The Heroic Quaker Part.—The London 
says: “ Only a man of heroic fortitude and super- 
natural insight will calmly calculate the chances, 
and then unload his revolver and unbuckle his 
sword in a room full of dangerous men all armed 
to the teeth. Such action cannot be expected of 
the Emperor of Russia. Yet, depend upon it, 
until some Power is found brave enough and wise 
enough to act the part of the heroic Quaker, the 
policy of disarmament will find few sincere advo- 
cates.” 

[There is this difference, however: The “ heroic 
Quaker ” does not “calculate chances.” His prin- 
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ciple is uncalculating conformity to the Spirit of 
Christ, whatever may be the “ chances” or conse- 
quences.—ED. | 


Attempt to Steal Penn’s Body.—An attempt was 
made early on Fifth-day morning to steal the body 
of William Penn, whose remains are lying in the 
graveyard of the Quaker meeting-house at Jordan’s, 
Buckinghamshire. It has been suspected for some 
time past that a surreptitious attempt to remove 
the remains would be made, and the burial ground 
was guarded, but the watch was recently with- 
drawn. On Fifth-day the inmates of a cottage near 
by were awakened by the barking of a dog, and at 
daylight they found that Penn’s grave had been 
a opened. A couple of feet of the soil had 

een removed, and a spade and some newspapers 
were lying near. It was evident that the body- 
snatchers had been disturbed by the dog. The 
police have been investigating the matter, but thus 
far no further trace has been found of the ghouls. 
The burial place lies secluded in a valley, and, 
apart from American tourists, few people visit the 
spot. 

"| well-dressed American, who was lately seen 
wandering about the district is suspected of being 
the person who attempted to rifle the grave. He 
is believed to be a “ crank,” and was seen near the 
burial ground. On the morning following the dis- 
turbance of the grave this man walked to the town 
of Homel-Hempstead, where he told a woman that 
money belonging to him was buried in Penn’s 
grave. 

The caretaker of the graveyard says that several 
years ago some Americans offered him a large sum 
of money to steal Penn’s body.— Associated Press, 
Tenth Month 8th. 


Disownment of Joel Bean and Others.—The fol- 
lowing information is contained in a letter from 
James Bean to the British Friend: 

“We have just learned that thirteen members 
of College Park Meeting [Calfornia], have been 
disowned or dropped as members of ‘ Friends’ 
Church’ by New Providence Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. Several weeks ago Alice Vail, a member, 
wrote to New Providence Monthly Meeting asking 
for a certificate of her membership, which she 
could present to some meeting here. The clerk 
replied that her name had been, with a number of 
others, dropped as members by the Monthly Meet- 
ing. As all our membership, for some reason 
never explained to us, had been changed from 
Honey Creek to New Providence, the remark, ‘a 
number of others,’ led me to write, asking the 
names of those disowned. The clerk answered, 
simply giving the list of names taken from the 
minutes, without note or comment. The list in- 
cludes the names of Joel Bean, Hannah Bean, with 
their children and grandchildren, except one daugh- 
ter whose membership is in Philadelphia, James 
Bean and wife and children, and Benjamin Jones 
and his children and Alice Vail. So far as known, 
no charges were made against them, no committee 
appointed, and no notice given either before or 
after the action of the meeting, and we would 
probably never have been informed but for the 
circumstance of Alice Vail’s visiting. 

“ Benjamin H. Jones was more than eighty years 
a member, and sixty years an honored minister of 
the Society. He was one of the most loving of 
men, with an exceptional gift in the ministry, and 
travelled extensively in the United States. He 
was universally esteemed out of the Society as well 
as in. He removed from New England to Cali- 
fornia in 1881, with clear certificate, to San Jose 
Monthly Meeting. Almost immediately his mem- 
bership was transferred with others to Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, by order of the Quarterly 
Meeting, and he was never again privileged to at- 
tend a Meeting for Discipline, of which he was a 
member. He was subsequently deposed from the 
ministry by lowa Yearly Meeting, and three months 
after his death his name was struck from the records 
as a member of the ‘ Friend’s Church.’ 

“Joel and Hannah E. Bean were many years 
clerks of the Yearly Meeting, and were for forty 
years ministers. None were more loyal or did 
more to build up Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
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“The reason for laying down San Jose Monthly 
Meeting, as appears by record, was the answer to 
three p dere. uestions, sent by a committee, 
with the charge that each must be answered with 
an unqualified affirmative. I givethem from mem- 
ory, but believe correctly. 

“* Question.—Do you believe in the Deity of Jesus 
Christ, who was born of the Virgin Mary ? 

“ Answer. — We believe that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who was born of the Virgin Mary, was true 
God and perfect man, and that in Him dwelt all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

“* Question — Do you believe that the literal blood 
of Jesus Christ shed on Calvary, was and is, an 
atonement for sin? 

*“ Answer.—We believe that the sacrifice of the 
life and blood of Jesus Christ, who died on the 
cross, was, and is, an atonement for sin. 

“ Question.— We ask in particular—do you believe 
that the Holy Spirit dwells on/y in the righteous? 

““Answer.—That the Holy Spirit dwed/s in the 
unrighteous is an expression we have never heard 
used by any teacher amongst us. That the light 
and spirit of Christ is in all men, as God’s witness, 
is believed and taught. 

“The Committee in their report say, “These 
answers satisfy us that the governing part of San 
Jose Monthly Meeting (who did not write them), 
are not sound in the doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion. We recommend that the Monthly Meeting 
be laid down and the members attached to Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 

“The real cause for laying down the Monthly 
Meeting, as afterwards explained by one of the 
committee in the Christian Worker, was: ‘A doubt 
of the “fealty” of the Monthly Meeting, because 
they gave Joel Bean a minute to accompany Isaac 
Sharp, which they had been told not to do.’ 

“The trouble in Iowa Yearly Meeting in recent 
years, which has driven many to the ‘Smaller 
Body,’ has not been because of methods, or opposi- 
tion to revival work, as claimed, but the persistent 
determination of a few leaders (not all in Iowa) to 
force upon the Society their peculiar dogmas and 
intolerance towards all who could not accept them. 

“ Although much of the bitterness has passed-in 
the long years of persecution, I believe my brother 
feels this final rejection the more keenly from the 
thought that under the rules of Discipline no 
Yearly Meeting would now receive them even as 
members, except those with which London does 
not correspond, any one of which would welcome 
them gladly. But this would mean rejection by 
London. And yet their church, home and life 
work has been in the Society of Friends.” 


Religious Notes. 


We have often prayed for a ministry of power, 
but we believe that the ministry of power cannot 
come until we havea ministry of Truth. The Holy 
Spirit who anoints with power is also the Spirit of 
Truth who leads into all the Truth.— Am. Friend. 


A call for a State Congress of religion, signed by 
clergymen of different denominations, has been 
issued. The call is the outcome of the alleged 
conditions mentioned in a recent sermon by Dr. 
DeCosta, who attributes a religious indifference to 
denominationalism. The proposed congress is in- 
tended to bring ministers of different denomina- 
tions together on fraternal lines to discuss measures 
of religious and moral refurm.— Ledger’s N. Y. 
Letter. 


We never think of Christianity as a thing of yes- 
terday or of to-morrow only. It is the one eternal 
force in the world. An American on the platform 
of a railway in Southern India met a Brahman, 
also waiting for the train. “‘ You arean American,” 
the Brahmin said, “and I am an Asiatic. You 
belong to a conquering faith ; I belong to a dying 
faith. Every ethnic faith save Christianity is on 
the road to the graveyard. Not one has the power 
of expansion. That means that the chill of death 
is coming. The so-called ethnic faiths are dying 
faiths, sorrowing sisters, clad in black, for whom 
there is no to-morrow.— Bishop Hurst. 
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Belief and Duty.—If God has given us a revela- 
tion of his will, whether in the laws of nature or a 
kingdom of grace, that revelation not only il- 
luminates, but binds. Like the credentials of an 
earthly ambassador, it is just and necessary that 
the credentials of that revelation should be tested. 
But, if it be found genuine—if we have proofs of its 
being genuine equal to those of which, in the or- 
dinary concerns of life, reason acknowledges the ob- 
ligatory character, then we find ourselves to be not 
independent beings engaged in an optional enquiry, 
but the servants of a Master, the pupils ofa Teacher, 
the children of a Father, and each of us already 
bound with the bonds which those relations imply. 
The head and knee must bow before the Eternal, 
and the Divine Will must be embraced and fol- 
lowed by man with all his heart, with all his mind, 
with all his soul, and with all his strength.’ (1890). 
— W. E. Gladstone. 

secalpoapeieleetebliiiuiittiaiieiteass 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—Four soldiers and one Indian po- 
liceman were killed and nine wounded in a scrimmage 
with Indians at Bog-Ah-Me-Ge, Shirk’s Point, near 
Bear Island, Minnesota, on the 5th inst. Liquor was 
the cause of the whole trouble which the U. 8. troops 
have now ended. The attitude of the Indians is thus 
plainly set forth: “It has been difficult to make the 
indians comprehend why they should be punished for 
selling whiskey to each other, when white men in the 
villages around are allowed to do so freely and without 
interruption. Their ‘untutored minds’ cannot catch 
on to the logic of such discrimination, and the license 
system ads to their perplexity. Eighteen or twenty 
Indians have been punished for selling whiskey to 
their neighbors, and the neighbors who bought it were 
taken to Duluth and held as witnesses until the trials 
were over, when they were released and told to go 
home. They received their witness fees and their 
mileage, aa most of them proceeded to get roaring 
drunk on the money. Nobody prevented them from 
buying whiskey in Duluth, and the men who sold it to 
them were not interfered with, which they consider a 
rank injustice on the part of the officers of the law.” 

During the Tenth Month there was an increase in 
the collections of the internal revenue over the corre- 
sponding month of 1897 of $11,006,235. 

On the 7th inst. the Peace Commissioners in Paris 
met in joint session and settled upon the points to be 
taken under consideration. Propositions in writing 
have been exchanged, and each Commission in recess 
will separately deliberate upon them. ; 

Admiral Sampson is sick in Havana; his wife has 
been visited by several Cuban ladies and shown marked 
attention. News of suffering from lack of food is being 
received by the Cuban Junta in New York from Cuban 
soldiers. 

It is stated that the disposition of the troops in the 
Philippine Islands, before General Merritt's departure 
was so ordered as to warrant the view that a large or 
complete holding of the Philippines by the United 
States was contemplated. 

President McKinley has cabled the Military Com- 
mission in Porto Rico that the island must be evacu- 
ated by the Spanish forces on or before Tenth Month 
18th, and that the Spanish Commissioners be informed. 
The Cuban Evacuation Commission have been notified 
that the Spaniards will be expected to be out of the 
island by Twelfth Month Ist. 

Joseph Simon, of Portland, Oregon, was elected 
United States Senator by the Oregon Legislature in 
joint session, receiving the full Republican vote. He 
favors the gold standard of value. 

The majority for the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor in Georgia is 55,000. All the Congressional dis- 
tricts are Democratic. Several counties have réversed 
their Populist majorities of two years ago. 

The number of cigarettes made in North Carolina 
last year was 27,749,000 less than the year before. 

Twenty thousand or more people, it is said, have 
hurriedly left their homes in Mississippi and have gone 
North to escape yellow fever. In Jackson, Miss., there 
have been 44 cases since Ninth Month 27th. 

Reports from various points of Georgia indicate that 
the storm of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th instants, was disas- 
trous to the cotton crop and the damage sustained is 
believed to have reached $5,000,000. 

Fifty are reported drowned at Fernandina; thirty- 
seven colored people lost on Campbell's Island and 
eighty persons on Butler’s Island. The last named 
place is mostly populated by colored people. 

A. W. Q. says in the Public Ledger: Although the 
first discoveries of asteroids (the little planets lying 





between Mars and Jupiter) created great excitement, 


the fact that their number has augmented until they 
are reckoned by hundreds, causes little attention usually 


to be paid to the heralding of another stranger. But 


the last find is unique, in the distinction that its orbit 
is so eccentric that a portion of it is nearer the earth 
than that of Mars. At times it will be less than 15,- 
000,000 miles distant from us. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 408, which is 26 more than the previous week and 
63 more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 217 were males and 191 females ; 42 died 
of consumption; 31 of marasmus ; 30 of heart disease ; 
22 of diphtheria; 19 of o!d age; 18 of inanition; 17 of 
apoplexy ; 17 of cancer; 14 of typhoid fever (4 being 
soldiers); 13 of inflammation of the brain; 12 of 
nephritis; 11 of pneumonia; 10 from casualties; 9 of 
bronchitis ; 8 of Brights disease ; 8 of peritonitis ; 8 of 
cholera infantum and 8 of convulsions. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 99 a 100; 4’s, reg., 110} a 
1103 ; new 4’s, 1263 a 127}; 5’s, 1124 a 113} ; 3’s, 105} 
a 105}; currency 6's, 102} a 103. 

Corron ruled steady at 5}4 cents for middling up- 
lands. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $13 a $13.50; 
spring, in sacks, at $12.50 a $13 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.50 a $2.75 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.30 a $3.45; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 a $3.25 ; do., straight, $3.30 a $3.45 ; do., patent, 
$3.50 a $3.65; spring, clear, new, $2.90 a $3.10; do. 
straight, new, $3.35 a $3.55; do., patent, new, $3.60 a 
$3.75; do., favorite brands, $3.80 a $4.00; city mills, 
extra, $2.50 a $2.75; do., clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., 
straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; do., patent, $3.50 a $4.10. Rye 
FLour.— $2.85 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
BucKWHEAT FLouR—$1.60 a $1.70 per 100 pounds as 
to quality, for new. 

GRaAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 68} a 69c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 344c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28} a 283c. 

Beer Carrie.—Extra, 5} a 5jc.; good, 4§ a 5e.; 
medium, 43 a 4}c.; common, 4} a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 4 a 4}c.; 
medium, 33 a 3$c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; lambs, 43 a 6je. 

Ho«s.—Best Western, 53 a 6c.; and 5} a 5je. for 
other grades. 

ForriGn.—The stand taken by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury on the question of the occupation of Fashoda is 
approved in England. It is thought the French Cabi- 
net will find a way out of the difficulty in the report 
asked from Major Marchand, who, it is expected, in 
response to a hint fromthe French Foreign Office, will 
declare his position at Fashoda untenable. ‘The pub- 
lication of such a report, it is held, would fully justify 
the French Government in recalling him. 

A joint note from the Powers to the Sultan delivered 
on the 5th inst., insists that the Turkish troops must 
evacuate the island of Crete within a month. 

On the 7th inst., Ismail Bey, Civil Governor of the 
Island of Crete, informed the mussulman notables that 
the Sultan will withdraw the Turkish troops from 
Crete in accordance with the demands of Great Britain 
Russia, France and Italy, who presented to the Porte 
a collective note calling for a withdrawal of the Otto- 
man forces, and requiring an answer by a week from 
that date. 

‘The strike in Paris has extended to nearly all the 
building trades and it is feared the railroad men will 
join the movement. Work on the Exhibition build- 
ings has ceased. 

A despatch of the 7th inst., from Paris, says: “ A 
large meeting of business men was held here to-day. 
After a number of violent speeches had been made re- 





garding the Governments conduct of affairs, the meet-_ 


ing adopted a series of resolutions, aiming at the im- 
provement of the economic situation, including the 
withdrawal of permission to the Bank of Spain to in- 
crease its note issues by 2,500,000,000 pesetas [half a 
billion dollars], the payment of the interest to foreign 
debt holders in pesetas, and not in francs; large re- 
ductions in the public expenditure, including pensions, 
the closure of the military schools for the next ten 
years, the reduction of the officers’ pay, the highest 
not to exceed 15,000 pesetas, and a vote in aid of the 
sufferers from the war.” 

A despatch from Madrid says the cost of the Cuban 
and Philippine campaigns will exceed 3,000,000,000 
pesetas ($600,000,000). 

It is announced that Admiral Cervera will be ap- 
pointed a life Senator. 

The Chinese Legation in Paris officially denies the 
reports of the death of the Emperor of China. 

A ferry boat was capsized on the 4th instant while 





crossing the Indus at Mittunkote, a town of the Pun- 
jaub, and one hundred passengers were drowned. 


Troops returning from Khartoum are said to be 


“dying like flies from enteric disorders, supposed to be 
due to canned beef and indulgences in cheap spirits,” 


The report that the treasure of the Khalifa, valued 


at $50,000,000, had been found and was being for- 
warded to Cairo, is without foundation. 


According to a special from Shanghai, a fire on the 


2nd inst. at Hankow destroyed over a square mile of 
the city, including the Government buildings and tem- 
ple. It is feared that a thousand lives were lost. 


A telegram from Austin, Texas, dated Tenth Month 


4th, says: “ The State Board of Health to-day received 
information from Mexico stating that the yellow fever 
situation there is growing worse instead of better, and 
that the number of cases were increasing daily. The 
mortality is not reported very heavy, however. The 
border guard has again been strengthened by more 
men to keep fever refugees from getting into the 


United States.” 


RECEIPTS. 
From Henry Bell, Agent, Ireland, £6, being 10 shil- 
lings each for Daniel Alesbury, Richard Allen, John 
Douglas, James Green, Forster Green, James Hobson, 


T. M. Haughton, H. A. Uprichard, Susan Williains, 


Wm. White, Thomas R. White and John F. Duguid. 


NOTICES. 
Wantep.—A young woman Friend wishes position 
to teach little children at their homes. 
Address, “S” No. 47 Saunders Ave., West Phila. 








Westrown Boarpinc Scnoon.—A stated meeting 


of the General Committee is to be held in Philadelphia 
on the 2]st inst., at 11 A. M. 


A meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Instruction the same day at 9 A. M. 


Wm. Evans, Clerk. 





Wesrrown Boarbina ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 


dressed to WiLLiAmM F. WickersHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to EpwArp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 

J.C., $50; R. G. R., $5; F.G. R., $5 ; S. W. M., $5; 
E. L. R., $3.50; J. T N. (Mass.), $5; E. C.,$10;8.C., 
$10; E. C., $10; S. L. A., $20; W. C. W., $4; 8. FE. W., 
$1; C. W., $50; R. C. M., $2; A. H., $1; S&S. B.S, $5; 
M. H.S., $5; N. M. E., $10. Total subscriptions to 
Tenth Mo. 11th, $2,764.55. 

Friends in England having done all they can be ex- 
pected to do, at present, a great opportunity is now 
presented to Friends in America to provide means for 
the transportation to Canada of the remaining Dukho- 
bortsi. 

Wo. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 











Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, William 
Nickels, near Cardington, Ohio, on the sixth of Ninth 
Month, 1898, Joseru Morris, in the ninety-fifth 
year of his age; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, 0. Although he lived remote from 
meeting, yét he took a deep interest in Society mat- 
ters, and was particularly concerned that no departure 
be made from the principles and doctrines of ancient 
Friends, believing them to be in unity with the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He bore his suflerings with patience 
saying, “The shackles of mortality are loosening and 
I am entering into rest.” His friends have the con- 
soling belief that with him “all is well.” 

, at the home of his niece, Lucinda Saxon, near 
Salem, Ohio, on the twenty-sixth day of the Ninth 
Month, 1898, Harmon Ruopes, in the ninety-seventh 
year of his age; a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Morgan Co., Ohio. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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